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Alpha Salad Cream 

CONTAINS NO OIL 

The ideal Salad Dressing for all varieties of salads. It is also the 
ideal sauce or relish for Cold Meats, Canned Salmon, Shrimp or Lobster, 
Fish Cakes, Baked Beans, Cold Slaw, Cold Cauliflower or Asparagus, 
Cold Hash or on Sandwiches. 

Alpha Salad Cream is absolutely pure. Never spoils. 

THOSE WHO LIKE OIL 

can add their favorite brand with perfect results. 

We have thousands of testimonials — we will ask you to read but one. 

Rockville Centre, L. I., December 15,1802. 

Messrs. H. .1. Blodgett Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. Gentlemen: —The first bottle of alpha salad 
CREAM eliminated all other salad dressings from our table ami also did away with the expense and 
uncertainty of making mayonnaise dressing for special occasions, though our recipe was that of a 
famous chef, and had been a source of pride in the family, treasured for years by at least two 
generations. 

We employ it for the inevitable using up of “ scraps'* and “ leftovers,” eat it with meat like 
catsup, ana it is the standard accompaniment of lettuce, tomatoes, etc., sometimes with French 
olive oil, but more often right out of the bottle. 

It is rarely if ever absent from the table, and it is always taken along on picnics and excursions, 
for it makes the usually dry sandwiches moist aud toothsome. 

I write to thank you for placlug such an article at our disposal. Yours, etc., Mrs. H-S. C-. 

Nam* and addrete of tender empplitd on rtceija of poetal card application. 


Wonderland Pudding Tablets 

One Tablet makes a quart of milk into a milk jelly, more delicious, 
refreshing and nourishing than other desserts. Also make delicious 
Ice Cream. Package of 10 tablets, by mail, 10 cents. 

The following testimonial letter is one of many we are daily receiving 
from housekeepers, commenting on the perfect and satisfactory quality 

of Wonderland Pudding Tablets. 

Hempstead, N. Y., January 8,ifloe. 

The H. J. Blodgett Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. Gentlemen: — Your *• WoaderUad Padding Tablet*” 
have had a fairy-like effect on one of the most puzzling problems of the kitchen. The regular round 
of desserts is quickly exhausted in the average household and something new is sought. We have 
been using “ WanderUnd pudding Tablet*” for several months past and have not as yet exhausted their 
infinite variety. In their simplest form, as a “ milk jelly,” w e find them far more refreshing than 
other desserts, exactly as you state, especially when thoroughly chilled, by standing outdoors in 
wintertime, or placing in the ice box In summer. Our first effort was a partial failure, because w'e 
did not comply with the perfectly simple directions. We saw the error and have never had a 
failure of any kind since. 

We have two invalids in the family, both of whom were able to eat with benefit every dessert 
we have prepared with the Wonderland Pudding Tablets, and this is not true of any other form of 
dessert that has ever been on our table. “When in doubt” we have Wonderland Pudding of some 
form every tlm*. Kindly send us one dozen boxes through our grocers, Messrs. & —. 

Yours truly, Mrs. J -R-. 

Nam* and addreee will be given on application. 


THE H. J. BLODGETT CO., Inc., 

Hanufacturers of Alpha 5alad Cream and 
Wonderland Pudding Tablets, 

63 THAYER STREET, - - . BOSTON, MASS. 
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Who enjoys a story that is very much all right 
from beginning to end will find a Top Notcher in 

Through Forbidden Gates 

Just issued by The Shortstory Publishing Company, and 
sold by The American News Company and its branches 
at 50 cents. It is an attractive 248 - page volume of 
Prize Stories from The Black Cat, and it's a Corker 

If your dealer won’t get it 
for you get another dealer 


My Ambition is to 
Become an Illustrator 


We can assist any one to realise his ambi¬ 
tions. “ Struggles with the World ” 
is the name of a book of ours dealing with the 

everybody to have a copy. Study it. Digest 
it. You cannot well read it without being 
benefited in your life work. The book is 
free. It is-not a very large book, — 72 pages, 
6 X 9,—but well illustrated. It explains the 
modern method of correspondence instruction. 
It shows you how, during spare time, to become 
an Illustrator, Ad. Writer, Journalist, 
Proofreader, Bookkeeper, Stenogra¬ 
pher, Electrician, Electrical Engineer, 
etc. If you will write for the book, we do 
not see but what it may be the means of 
advancing you to feme and fortune. If you 
will mention the profession in which you are 
interested, we will include some valuable infor¬ 
mation pertaining thereto. 

Address us like this : 


Correspondence Institute of America 
Box 650, Scranton, Pa. 
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The Gold Goose Scientist.* 

BY HABRY IRVING GREENE. 

EVER heard of Pete Norton ? ” drawled old man 
Pegleg Simpson. “Thort not. Pete was riz 
down in Coshocton County, Ohier, a good many 
year ago, him bein’ the offspring of old Tuck Nor¬ 
ton, who drowndid himself on a speculation of five 
dollars that he could abide under water for three 
minutes consecutive. He done it all right, and somethin’ extry, but 
after the buryin’, when his widder went around allowin’ to collect 
the money from Jim Fifer, who had bet on t’other side of the proposi¬ 
tion, Jim wouldn’t loosen hold on the cash. Said he had made the 
bargain with old Tuck pussonelly, and so long as Tuck seemed 
satisfied and hadn’t dunned him for it he reckoned it wasn’t no one 
else’s perticaler business. So that settled that , and the widder lost 
her old man without gettin’ full and adequate compensation. 
Course there was a pint in Jim’s argyment, teclinicolly speakin’, 
but pussonelly I allers thort he otter given her a couple of dollars, 
anyway, to ease her sorrer, if not two-fifty. 

“Well, old Tuck left behind him, amongst his other wuthless 
truck, this here young Pete, and he suttenly was the most wuthless 
yooth that ever lived and had his bein’. The specifications he was 
built by called for a critter about six foot one way and one foot 

* Copyright, 1908, by The ShorUtory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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t’other, and so dern lazy he would let Jenkins’s prize ram butt him 
over the fence rather than take the trouble to climb it — and Pete 
exceeded his specifications considerable. Didn’t do nothin’ from 
early spring to late fall that year but set with his feet histed op 
and brag about a snow shovelin’ contrivance he had figured out 
which would clear all the roads in the State durin’ the winter as 
slick and clean as a whistle; then, when cold weather come along, 
he got switched off unto a preparation to attract pertater bugs, 
allowin’ they’d leave their business and come in from twenty miles 
around to waller in it. Course it would have been a good thing, 
and the people got interested, but about the time the danderlions 
was a-bustin’ into bloom and our hopes was towerin’, he got hold of 
a book on Nateral Science, and after that he allowed nothin’ would 
appease his hankerin’s but bein’ able to have familiar doin’s with 
lightnin’ and other nateral phenominy. So he set with his nose a- 
rubbin’ back and forth across that printin’ for raore’n two weeks, 
and then riz up allowin’ that the Almighty might as well take in 
his sign because he, Pete* Norton, scientist, wouldn’t need no help 
in runnin’ the firmament after that. 

“ About a week later he was settin’ on his shoulder blades and 
ruminatin,’ when everbody noticed that a new idee was percolatin’ 
gradual through his system. At first he only stropped up the sides 
of his nose with the paam of his hand and looked uncommon 
thoughtful; then he chuckled for a bit and fell to scratchin’ him¬ 
self ; later on strugglin’ to his feet and draggin’ them away after 
him by main strength. For some little time followin’ his chair was 
vacant at our councils ; then one day he crawled into Si Hopkins’s 
rest parlor — Si bein’ the old one-hoss trust that doled out the 
groceries, drugs and coffins for the community —and fell exhausted 
into a chair. About ninety per cent of us prominent citizens of the 
Corners was aggregated there, gabbin’and waitin’ for a day to come 
along when it wasn’t neither too hot nor too cold to work, and after 
restin’ up for a bit Pete stretched himself like an injy rubber band, 
aroze to his feet and straddled over to the counter behind which Si 
was presidin’. Then he dug down in his jeans and pulled out a 
dozen or fifteen little pieces of some kind of yeller stuff, about the 
size of buckshot, but rough like,.and tossed them onto the counter 
before Si. 
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“ 1 What’s your notion about them ? ’ he asks, indifferent as a 
cow a-chewin’ her cud. 

"Well, Si picked one up, hefted it, held it at arm’s length, 
cocked his head and aimed his eye at it. Next he took a bottil of 
some kind of testin’ licker and rubbed a few of them all over with it; 
looked again — clusser this time — said, ^H’m,’ and let them rattle 
betwixt his fingers onto the boards. 4 If they ain’t little solid gold 
nuggits,’ he answers, twistin’ his goat whiskers around his finger, 
‘then I'm as big a fool, almost, as you be.’ 

Thort so,’ Pete goes on, gatherin’ them into a pile. Then lie 
holds them clus under Si’s nose. ‘ What’ll you give me for the 
lot?’ 

For a minute Si meditated with a fur-away, spiritool expression 
on his old rat countynence, then took and dumped them onto one 
pan of a little pair of scales that was balanced so ticklish that a 
hoss fly and a grasshopper was usin’ them for a teeter-teeter. 4 I’m 
jest out of gold nuggits,’ he answers, puttin’ a little brass weight 
on t’other side, 4 but I’m expectin’ a carload in to-morrer. Howso¬ 
ever, pendin’ their arrival’ — and here he commences to figger on a 
piece of paper — 4 I’ll jest make it ten dollars for the fifteen of 
them, if I lose a forchin by the transaction.’ 

“Now, there wasn’t a citizen of that rizin’ community but would 
have bet his dollars against the holes in t’other feller’s britches that 
Si was the most propinquitos old reptyle in money matters that 
had ever stood perpendicular on the American continent. Remem¬ 
ber well when his wife died with about two dollars’ wuth of gold 
fillin’ in her molers the old skinflint had it dug out before he would 
let them plant her. Said he never did believe in burnin’ up money, 
meanin’ it in a figerative sense, of course. So we spectaters all 
knowed that whenever lie offered ten dollars for somethin’, the 
other feller was gettin’ a powerful bad opportunity. Pete knowed 
it too, and they haggled and jawed backwards and forwards for a 
considerable time, and then agreed on twelve dollars and forty-two 
cents. Si counted out the money slow, squeezin’ each piece as he 
let go of it, like he allers did Ike Thompson’s wife’s fingers, and 
Pete shoved them in his pocket, bought himself a fust-class, five- 
cent Cuby seegar and strolled out looking tolerable satisfied. 

“Of course, we gathered around them nuggits immediate and 
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began to speculate on how he come by them. Everybody knowed 
there wasn’t as much gold in that black prairie muck in twenty 
mile around as there was left on the stud in Si’s shirt buzzum, and 
even if there had been Pete was too lazy to have dug it out; so for 
the first time in the history of the Corners we run across a subject 
that was too ponderous Tor us heavy thinkers to handle. And 
then when about a week later Pete come in with another handful 
of the stuff and went through the same performance again, politics 
and religion was forked out onto the dump heap mighty suddin. 
And the news spread like the dipthery too, and the next day the 
people commenced to come in from the surroundin’ countiy to buy 
a pound of sand out of Si’s sugar barrel and examine them nuggits, 
meanwhile askin’ questions which nobody but Pete and the 
Almighty could answer, neither of which was doin’ any talkin’. 
And then a little later he brings in another batch. 

“ 4 This here thing is a gettin’ powerful tedjus,’ says Eph Eggle¬ 
ston, as Pete pocketed the greenbacks. 4 And it’s my ’pinion them 
nuggits ain’t nothin’ more’n little gobs of copper melted off a 
kettle. Couldn’t possible be nothin’ else, and besides our copper 
biler which t’old woman left in the back yard has disappeared most 
mysterious.’ At that innooendo Pete, who had previous only 
smiled supercilious at our speculates, flared up like a salune 
that’s got belted by a streak of lightnin’. 

44 4 You’r an idjut,’ he hollers, lookin’ as mad as a pup with the 
hydrofoby. 4 What do you prehistoric old fossyles know about, 
’lectricity and other nateral phenominy? An angle wum has a 
college education beside sech critters as you, what I could scrape 
the ignorance off of with a hoe. Gold is like sin — it’s omnipresent. 
It’s lurkin’ in the air, in the water, in your stummiks — every¬ 
where except your pockets. All you need is the nateral intellect 
and acquired learnin’ to seggregate it out of solution and conglom¬ 
erate it. For generations the world has been cavortin’ around in 
space waitin’ the advent of a scientist that could do it, and now he 
has arrove and is standin’ upright on his hind legs before you. It’s 
easier for me to perform sech things than it is for you to sneak a 
jack from the bottom of the deck, playin’ seven up.’ 

44 Well, of course we all slapped our legs and cackled pretty loud 
at that, his braggin’ soundin’ so preposterous. And that makes 
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Pet© madder’ll a hornet with a sore ear, and we seen that mebby, if 
we could aggryvate him fur enough, he’d up and ’criminate him¬ 
self; so we kept proddin’ him with sarcastic and cute remarks 
until bimeby he commenced makin’ little hops up and down like a 
toad. 4 Bet you two dollars I can prove it. You’r a herd of petry- 
fied, benighted, hay-headed, goat-whiskered old crawfish, who 
wouldn’t dast bet a chew of terbacker your brains wasn’t made out 
of sawdust,’ he stutters, shakin’ the money at us. 

44 That was jest the opportunity we had been prayin’ for, and so 
four or five of us chipped in and made up a puss of two dollars, and 
Pete went out a-cussin’ us, returnin’ in about ten minutes with 
a goose under his arm. Course some one made a comic remark 
about their beir % two of a kind, but Pete didn’t notice it, jest set 
us to work creatin’ a coop out of a drygoods box. Then, when we 
had got it finished, Si was appointed the fowl’s guardeen, to see 
that no one tampered with her, and Pete said he must first starve 
the critter three days to get her stummik puckered up and in 
prime order before he could work his miracle. 

44 Needless to mention, we were all as curious as a sewin’ society 
in wonderin’ what sort of a fool performance he had rigged up, and 
on the day appinted the consolodated brains and wealth of the 
Comers was massed in Si’s institution. Then the prisoner was 
fetched forth and Pete took a little box with wires hitched to it 
and elervated it aloft. 4 This here’s my patent gold conglomera¬ 
tin’ machine, feller citizens’, he says, puffin’ out his chest. 4 1 har¬ 
nesses it to the fowl’s anatermy, starts it up, and behold! The 
patent ’lectric flooid begins immediate to oxify and carbonize the 
infinertesimal particles of preshus metal what is a-hidin’ in all 
livin’ organisms, and out of nothin’ I gets gold nuggits to sell dirt 
cheap to Si Hopkins.’ 

44 With that he grabbed for the bird, but the latter, bein’ a fool 
by natur and not carin’ a cuss about science, flopped around pretty 
lively until Pete pulled half an ear of corn from his pocket and 
threw it on the floor. Then, when the fowl was peckin’ the ker¬ 
nels off the ear, Pete got his machine adjusted and started her up. 

44 For a minute the gold factory squawked and hopped around 
most curious and then squatted down resignful in a heap. Pete 
kept a struttin’ around for some time with one eyelid pulled down 
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like a winder shade, lookin’ wiser than a superintendent of schools; 
then removed his invention. 4 It’s goin’ to be a gorjus success,’ 
says he, puckerin’ up his lips. 4 But I got to put the polisliin' 
touches on them nuggits yet. Come around this afternoon at four, 
prepared to gaze upon the slickest miracle that was ever pulled 
off.’ 

44 Well, we put the bird back in the box and hung ourselves up 
on the counter and other handy places and swapped lies until the 
time came. Prompt to the second Pete come in, and after giviif 
his confed’rit a drink of water allowed that the deed was did. 
Pursooent to his bossin’, we all adjourned to the back yard and Si 
wrung the fowl’s neck and opened her up with a jack knife, and. 
sure as retribution, there in her stummik was a dozen little gold 
nuggits, same as the others. There wasn't any gettin’ away from 
evidence like that, and Parson Haskins walked off shakin’ his 
head and allowin’ that nothin’ but misery could come from usurpin’ 
the perogatives of the Creator and convertin' a lowly fowl, what 
was only meant to lay goose eggs, into a distillery of preshus metal. 
But old Eph Eggleston, who was allers a braggin’ that he didn’t 
have no more soul than a dried apple, and who didn’t believe in 
nothin’ from hell to holy water, only cussed. 

44 4 He had that there goose salted all the time ! Can't fool me 
with no sech ridiculous circus doin’s,’ he squeaked, and Si allowed 
he opined similar. Well, the upshot of it all was that Pete said 
he’d be derned if he’d have his scientific reputation smeared up by 
sech old turtils as them, and we appinted a committee of three old 
sledge perfessers for further experimentin’. So they went out in 
the country, kidnapped the first goose they laid eyes upon and we 
incarcerated her in the coop and incarcerated the coop in a back 
room, afterwards lockin’ the door with three different padlocks and 
givin’ each of the Committee on Scientific Research and Occult 
Investigation a key. 

44 ‘There,’ squeals old Eph, stuffin’ a bundil of fine cut terbacker 
into the yawnin’ orifice under his nose. 4 If that dern long-legged 
Pete Norton can get any nuggits out of the innerds of that there 
goose, I’ll bargin to attend next camp meetin’ and vote the 
Demmycratic ticket presidential ’lection ’ — camp meetin's and 
Demmycrats being the two institutions Eph never could abide. 
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But when, at the end of three days, we fetched her out, and Pete 
had gone through the same motions, there lay another batch of 
nuggits, nateral as life and no possible way of accusin’ him of 
prestidiggitation. That settled it beyond all argyment, and 
instead of lookin’ upon Pete merely as one hundred and forty 
pounds of spiled dog meat, as we had done previous, we began to 
talk of runnin’ him for the Legislature. 

44 But of course Si, who didn’t think of nothin’all day nor dream 
of nothin’ all night but how to akin somebody out of another 
nickel, seen the gorjus posserbilities of the invention and began to 
figger immediate on how to get in on the basement floor. Instead 
of runnin’ a little one-goose nuggit factory and makin’ livin’ ex¬ 
penses, he allowed the thing otter be financed and worked to the 
limit while geese was cheap. He used up a half a lead pencil and 
a couple of yards of wrappin’ paper figgerin’ on it, then, gettin’ 
scairt at his extravagance, he borrowed a slate and kept on until 
he had got it ciphered out that by investin’ a few thousand dollars 
in geese and machines they could clear up enough money in one 
year to buy the Empire of Turkey. So he begun makin’ proposi¬ 
tions, Pete not appearin’ specially anxious to dicker at first, but 
eventually they made a whack and drew up papers whereby Pete 
gave Si the gold goose rights for the State of Ohier for the sum and 
consideration of two thousand dollars, in hand paid. And the 
next day Pete got on the caboose, allowin’ he was goin’ up to 
Washington to see the President about his patents, which was the 
last we ever seen of his carkiss around the Corners. 

44 Well, the days kept a loafin’ by and pretty soon Si commenced 
to get as fidgity as an old maid with the toothache. At the end of 
about a week he up and allowed he couldn’t stand it no longer, so 
he rigged the machine that Pete had left behind him and said he’d 
get back them two thousand dollars or bust his galluses. But 
though he follered the directions powerful scrupulous, when he 
come to do his dissectin’ the goose’s stummik was as empty as a 
contribution box — not the least sign of a nuggit could he dis¬ 
cover, even by analyzin’ her whole anatermy with a magnifyin’ glass. 
And so he went on experimentin’ and spilin’ geese, meanwhile 
gettin’ haggarder and shrivelin’ up more and more at every disap- 
pintment until at last he got to usin’ himself for a weight in 
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measurin’ out groceries. Finally his customers tumbled to the 
fact that he was cheatin’ them, even at that, and then, to crown 
his sorrer, another feller started up a rival institution, and one day 
when Eph went into the old place to get trusted for a bushel of 
fine cut, all he could find of Si didn’t weigh more’n a bunch o’ 
starvin’ snow birds. So that was the end of A/m, and we stuck him 
on the pint of a toothpick and buried him with befittin’ orgies. 

44 But, long afterwards, we got news of Pete. Jim Robinson was 
down in St. Looy attendin’ a fair, and he run across a side show 
which advertized they had on exhibition a heifer that could speak 
anything from the Doxolergy to a politercal speech. Nacherly 
enough, Jim’s curiosity riz up, and after resistin’ temptation until 
he was fagged out, he unwound a couple of yards of yarn from his 
wallet, fished out a dime that he had plugged up tolerable skilful, 
and went in, and sure enough, there was a heifer with a bump on 
her neck — kind of goitre — and from her mouth was cornin’ words, 
plain and distinct — but they missed bein’ Doxolergy words by 
more’n a mile. She wasn’t no stuffed critter, with a human bein’ 
inside of her neither, and Jim was scratchin’ his head and tryin’ 
to figger out the combination, when all of a suddin Pete comes a 
crawlin’ in — that is as near all of a suddin as Pete could do any¬ 
thing— and commenced exhortin’. Course he recognized Jim, 
and in the evenin’ they hit the flowin’ bowl together and got un¬ 
common confidential. 

44 4 How did you do it ? ’ finally asks Jim, jerkin’ his thumb over 
his shoulder towards the heifer. 

44 4 Oh, that wasn’t perticular differcult,’ said Pete, pintin’ the 
bottil up and lettin’ the contents guggle down. 4 She had a swel- 
lin’ on her neck to begin with, so I jest cut that out, put in a little 
fonygraf and connected it up to her mouth with a rubber hose.’ 

44 Then he inquired about Si, listenin’ interested until Jim got 
through, when he began to laugh. 

44 4 Served the dern old skinflint right,’ says he, chucklin’ all 
over. 4 Wanter know how I did it? Well, seein’ it’s outlawed by 
now, I don’t mind tellin’. First I starved them geese for three 
days, to empty their sturamiks and make them hungry as a herd 
of cannibals. Then, when I was hitchin’ the patent ’lectric 
machine on to their necks, I throwed down part of an ear of com, 
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ostensible to attract their attention, but reely to skin Si. That 
corn wasn’t as innercent as it looked, for I’d picked out about a 
dozen kernels, scooped ’em holler from the inside end where they 
are white, plugged ’em with little pieces of gold, stuffed up the 
openings with dough and stuck ’em back on the cob. Course the 
fowls gobbled ’em down goose style, and a few hours later, when 
we hacked ’em open, the corn was all digested and nothin’ was left 
but the nuggits.’ ” 

The narrator slowly gathered his legs beneath him. “ Reckon 
I’ll go up to the house now and see if t’old woman has got that 
washin’ done. Keeps me powerful busy overseein’ her.” And 
upon the audience a great silence fell, broken only by the diminish¬ 
ing thumps of old man Simpson’s peg leg, as he stubbed his way 
into the distance. 




The Rivalry of the Grave.* 



BY ROBERT ADGER BOWEN'. 

HE wintry stars had hardly paled in the lower¬ 
ing sky that December morning when Clyde 
Penrhyn, with a weakness as of death, had 
tottered up the curving avenue that led to the 
rambling old house at Grumblethorpe. He had 
met the old negro who for years bad been the 
first to enter the house in the mornings as he was in the act of 
unlocking the doors. He bad gained admittance to the study 
through sheer force of white over black and had sent the old man, 
civil but protesting, to wake his master. 

John Farrar enjoyed no more than another to be awakened 
from his early morning slumber; but the fact that he was 
awakened, and, moreover, somewhat curious as to the identity of 
his visitor, served to reconcile him to the demand upon him. 

“ An old friend,” he repeated, “in dire need.” 

He made his way to the study. 

There was nothing familiar to him in the form he saw seated 
there before the fresh log fire. The slouched hat pulled down 
over the face, the shapeless cloak drawn up to the chin, disguised 
all individuality. There was nothing familiar in the quick, yet 
staggering motion of the man, who acknowledged his greeting by 
going to the door and turning the key in the lock; but in the 
first tone of the voice, low as it was, there was that which made 
Farrar start. 

“ Farrar, have you ever seen a ghost ? ” 

Penrhyn threw off his hat and cloak as he spoke. Farrar caught 
hold of the mantel shelf. They looked each other in the eyes. 

“I am alive, Farrar. See—I am warm.” 

* Copyright, 190a, by The Shor 

* The writer of this story rece 
test ending February 26,1902. 
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“ Good God, how can it be ? I saw you dead two days ago. I 
saw you lying in your coffin yesterday. How come you here ?” 

u You saw me in my coffin — but I was not dead. I knew when 
you stood over me; when you brushed my hair aside and laid your 
hand upon it. I have walked here. I am very weak.” 

He pointed to a small table on which stood a decanter and some 
glasses, but Farrar’s hand shook so that he spilled the wine he 
tried to pour. He set the decanter down. 

“ Your wife! Your friend, Winchester! Do they know? 
Penrhyn, unriddle me this horror.” 

“ They think me dead — as I am to them — as I am to every 
one but you. Give me the wine, or I shall faint.” 

When he revived, Farrar was kneeling by him holding his hand. 
He felt intuitively that he was in the presence of a mystery which 
he dare not question lest it prove also a crime. Penrhyn divined 
this thought. 

“ You need not question me,” he said. u I have come to tell 
you All. You are the only one who knew me in that life who is 
to know me in what life there is left to me. I died last Monday 
afternoon. This is Thursday morning and I am buried this after¬ 
noon. There is my obituary. No one knows but you that I came 
to life again last night while my wife was at dinner with him , my 
friend — but listen. I must not spoil my story by giving you its 
climax first.” 

“Penrhyn, Clyde, my dear fellow, you must not speak this 
way. You must not talk at all until you have rested.” 

“ Rested ! I have rested for two days and nights — absolute 
rest, except for the fire that raged in my brain. Ah! I have 
rested enough for the remainder of my days. You may order 
breakfast for two, but do not speak to me of rest.” 

He sat erect. Farrar drew up a chair before him. 

“ You know that I was a well and strong man last Monday and 
that I was found lying upon the floor of my entrance hall that 
afternoon — dead, they told you. My wife and my friend were 
blameless when they told you that. They thought it true. They 
did not think it best to tell you, or any one, what they knew had 
brought me there. They did not tell you how I had found them 
that afternoon in the rose arbor in the garden — what I saw, what 
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I heard — how I stood before them with the blood in my veins 
frosen, the power of movement gone, volition itself suspended. I 
did move, finally; but the ground, and the air, and the things 
around me were all one. I walked because I had walked; I found 
the house because it blocked the way my body had taken. Then 
I was dead for many hours.” 

He reeled in his chair, but steadied himself before Farrar could 
reach him. 

44 More wine,” he whispered. 44 It costs something to tell that 
part. But the pain ended there. The rest will interest you. 

44 When the spirit came it found my body helpless. I could 
hear; I could smell; I could think; I could remember—but I 
could not move. She bent over me. I heard the regular rise and 
fall of her breathing; I smelled the aromatic odor of the new crape 
upon her gown. She spoke to some one near, and the words and 
that pungent odor linked themselves into the perception that they 
thought me dead. It was a restful thought. 

44 She spoke again; and he answered. The low murmured words 
took definite meaning in my earn. It was my burial they were 
discussing. The grave was ready. He had seen to that himself. 
The coffin was downstairs. They would put me into it as soon 
as it could be brought up. 

44 She left the room as they brought it in. She took no last 
look at me as I lay outside its shadow. I heard the men bearing 
it up the stairs, the heavy shuffle of their feet, the smothered 
directions as they laid it down. I knew old Dan was there, for I 
recognized his sniffle; and I felt them cast half-timid glances 
upon me where I lay. Then they lifted me and put me in, he 
holding my head. It was then that you came, and stood by me, 
and laid your hand upon my hair.” 

He held out his hand to Farrar, who took it and bent his fore¬ 
head upon it. 

44 The precious hours sped by. I did not care for life; I did not 
fear death; but this was not death to which I was drifting hour 
by hour, minute by minute. I pictured my ghastly fate, I dwelt 
on its horrors, hoping that the hideousness of it might cause some 
muscle to contract, but the awful passivity remained unbroken. 

44 They were in the room again, he and she. I knew the night 
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was come, for I heard him light the candle, and the stillness in 
the room was palpable. Again I listened to their murmured words 
of tenderness, and understood the silences between. They might 
almost have touched me from where they sat! 

u I felt the stillness deepen as the night’s darkness stole in from 
the outer world. I heard the quick scurry of a mouse along the 
side of the wall. 

u Then I heard them rise, and as she left the room he passed by 
my head. A moment later and he had lifted the lid of my coffin 
and put it lightly in place. 

44 The agony electrified me. My eyes opened to the thick black¬ 
ness ; my voice came in a hollow curse; my hands rose and 
touched the coffin lid. It moved. I raised it, turned it, used it 
as a prop, and fell upon the floor. 

44 The weakness that was upon me was torture, but from its very 
intensity I gained strength. It was not the fateful weakness that 
had held me as one dead. I could move. I could speak. I could 
feel the cold sweat of horror stani upon my brow at the dread 
thought that that catalepsy was again stealing upon me. I got to 
my feet and stood leaning against the coffin, trembling and dizzy. 
My one idea was of flight, of escape forever from everything con¬ 
nected with my past. The sight of her face, or of his, would have 
upset my reason, might have brought back that fatal trance. In 
an agony of helplessness I stood there, and the more I tried to 
think, to move, the more I shivered with a cold sweat. 

44 Almost beside me, it seemed, the eerie laughter of an owl 
brought me to my senses. I must not be detected. The sight of 
a human face at that moment would have driven me to madness. 

“I opened the door and listened. The wide spaces of the house 
were silent, except for the audible pulsing of the darkness. I felt 
with a quick sense of relief that none of the servants would 
venture near that part of the house with its supposed ghostly 
tenant. Would he and she come again to look at me in my coffin? 

44 1 groped my way to the fuel box, my mind clearing as I moved. 
I remembered with a gruesome satisfaction that there had been no 
fire kept up in that room for two days. The fuel box would be full. 

44 1 lifted a great log, but almost let it fall in my weakness. Then 
I gathered strength and bore it to the coffin. Again I did this, 
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and again. Then several smaller sticks, and among them and 
over them I wound the soft folds of a large blanket shawl. That 
corpse will not move, Farrar. I lifted the lid, adjusted it, screwed 
it tightly down. I do not think any one will care to raise it, or 
question who closed it. 

“ My feet were in the noiseless slippers their care had laid me out 
in, so I crept to the garret stairs and stole softly up. There was 
plenty of room in the huge old place for one more ghost, dead or 
alive, and I waited there until I knew the house would be still for 
the night. Then I crept downstairs; saw my coffin, black, long, 
heavy, closed ; on down into the library, to my desk. 

“ They had found my money, and had counted it neatly into piles. 
But there was some more which they had not found, and I took 
that. I left the rest to defray the funeral expenses. Then I came 
here, to you, Farrar.” 

What Farrar did was to lay his cheek again Penrhyn’s cold face. 

“ All that I have is yours,” he said, huskily. 


As the weeks went by, Farrar realized that Penrhyn would 
never again be the man he had been. His entire nature seemed to 
have undergone some subtle change. A consuming restlessness 
possessed him. 

He made no attempt to hide from Farrar the dominant idea that 
impelled him — a vengeance so sweeping and refined that Farrar 
was aghast, and all but regretted having pledged his word to 
observe the secret of his existence. 

They had been friends from boyhood, and the only breach that 
had ever come between them was when Penrhyn’s friendship with 
Stanley Winchester began. Farrar had never liked him — had 
never trusted him — had said so much to Penrhyn. That was when 
the three had been together at one of the large Northern universi¬ 
ties. Since then, Penrhyn’s marriage had separated him from Far¬ 
rar yet more ; though there had never been a time when at a call 
from either the other would have failed to respond. Living with 
the wide distances between them of the thousands of acres of large 
plantations, they had seen each other less and less, Farrar giving 
himself over to the pleasures and liberties of his bachelor state and 
coming little in contact with his neighbors. The shock of Pen- 
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rhyn’s supposed sudden death had stirred him profoundly, while 
the subsequent call upon his sympathy had revived the old affec¬ 
tion for him in full force. 

For the twentieth time he was pleading with him. 

44 This is madness, Clyde,” he was saying. 44 It is worse, it is 
criminal, and it is eating your very life away. Give up this un¬ 
natural dream of revenge. Acknowledge yourself. Claim your 
property. You have youth, health, fortune, talent — all that a man 
could ask for. Let the dead past be dead, and live your new life.” 

44 It is impossible. You call it a dream ! It is no dream, Farrar. 
My scheme will work — it is working. I have seen the poison be¬ 
gin to act. It gave me the first sensation of delight I have known 
since those days and nights of agony. It is all I have to live for 
— all that lives in me.” 

44 You have seen him ? He has seen you ? ” 

Farrar almost groaned as he put the question. 

44 Yes. It was at twilight; in the bottom lands; by the old 
bridge. He was standing there, where he and I had often stood, 
and I came upon him unawares. He must have felt a presence 
near, for he turned and saw me. Ah ! Farrar, had there been any 
doubt in my mind that I had dreamed before, the sight of the ab¬ 
ject fear and horror in his face at that moment would have ban¬ 
ished it. I stole away silently in the gray darkness, but had I 
passed close before him I believe his terror would have been only 
the greater. That was my entering wedge. Will it work, do you 
think now ? ” 

Farrar walked up and down the polished floor, across which the 
leaping flames of the big fire, in the gathering dusk, threw broad 
zigzags of light which played over the backs of the books in the 
tall open cases, and lit the ruddy cheeks of the half-dozen old 
ladies and gentlemen that hung above them. Penrhyn was stand¬ 
ing before the fire, his tall figure silhouetted on the wall beyond. 
He had apparently forgotten Farrar’s presence, for he started when 
the latter went up to him and put his arm about him. 

44 Let us get away from here, Clyde. Let us put the sea be¬ 
tween us and your past. I will shut up Grumblethorpe — turn 
the land over to the tenants — and we will travel, travel, travel 
until peace comes to you.” 
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Penrhyn turned to him with his rare smile. 

“ You are the best friend a fellow ever had,” he said. “ It is 
selfish of me to have brought myself and my misery to you. I 
have thought of that. But there is nothing that could induce me 
to forego a tittle of my revenge upon him — upon them . I am 
dead, Farrar, to all else. I did not know it at first; but it grows 
upon me week by week, almost hour by hour. I think that day 
something snapped in my brain. I sometimes have wondered,” lie 
went on, with a heavy sigh, “ if I really did not die when that 
black unconsciousness came upon me, and whether some part of 
me — the best part — is not atrophied.” 

“ You are becoming morbid — terribly so.” 

“ That is death.” 

Farrar shook his head. There were moments when his inability 
to influence Penrhyn angered him. 

It was about a week after this that Penrhyn found himself 
alone in the house at nightfall. Farrar had been gone all day on 
a matter of business that had called him to the county seat, and 
would not be back for some hours yet. Writing a brief note to 
explain where he had gone, Penrhyn walked out into the winter 
night. 

In his solitary walks he always took the same direction, always 
with the same fierce longing at his heart. Now and then, as he 
had drawn near the broad acres of his own land, he had met some 
well-known negro who had known him from his boyhood, but who 
saw only an unfamiliar figure in the loose cloak and drooping hat 
which Penrhyn always wore now as his sufficient disguise. On 
these occasions he had exchanged the rustic greetings, and passed 
on, feeling at each time an added sense of his own mystery and 
aloofness. 

He walked rapidly, feverishly. 

The night lay about him in moonlit splendor. On every side 
there was the influence of wide, uninhabited space. The air was 
full of the delicious purity of frost upon pine forests and the wild 
life of the woods was astir in ghostly hootings and the sharp bark 
of a far-away fox. 

Penrhyn avoided the public road, which lay like a broad band 
of reddish gold in the moonlight, and took the by-paths through 
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forest and over withered cotton fields where the unpicked cotton 
gleamed like bleached bones. The beauty of the night was as 
nothing to him. He was sick with impatience at the thought of 
the miles that lay between him and his goal. The fire in him 
burned fiercer as the possibility of the gratification of his consum¬ 
ing desire became more real. 

As he drew near the outlying woods of his former home he left 
even the winding path and lost himself in the thicker shadows. 
A party of negroes, men and women, passed not far from him, 
their loud laughter coming to him with easy familiarity. He 
smiled grimly as he thought how they would scatter in terror and 
rend the air with shrieks did he appear before them as they had 
known him. Then the smile faded from his face. 

He could see the lights of the big house now, as they trembled 
through the swaying branches of the surrounding naked oaks and 
elms. The desire to go straight up to the house, up the front 
steps, to walk in upon them as they were doubtless sitting alone 
in the library swept over him so strongly that his breath caught 
in his throat. 

He might have yielded to the momentary impulse had not the 
rhythmic beat of horses’ feet upon the hard earth been borne to 
him upon the frosty air. He caught the fence near which he 
stood while a sudden dizziness made his eyes close. He knew the 
long swinging gait of his favorite horses. He felt intuitively that 
his opportunity, patiently waited for, had come. Then his brain 
cooled and he leaped the fence with the agility of an athlete. 

He struck into the curve of the disused avenue and followed it 
to its junction with the drive up which they were coming. There 
he waited in the shadow of the trunks of some giant oaks. He 
was aware that the bitterness in his heart at that moment was 
malignity, but he never swerved in his purpose. 

They had passed the gateway. Well he knew the sound as the 
wheels swung around the long curve just within. He knew the 
instant that sound would yield to the rhythm of the hoofs upon 
the stretch of beach-like earth; when that in turn would become 
the whirring of the wheels through the bar of sand; and that, the 
crunching of the gravel just before the final smooth sweep under 
the elms, up to the front steps. 
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They were very near him. Their voices reached him, low, con¬ 
fiding, with just a subdued ripple of the laughter that once had 
sent the happy blood along his veins with delicious madness. He 
threw aside his cloak and hat and stepped out from the shadow 
into the sifted light. 

An instant later and the sweet stillness was pierced by a 
woman’s horrified scream, and Penrhyn heard the hoarse gasp of a 
man in sudden mortal terror. An instant he caught the frenzy on 
the two faces and the fear that dilated their eyes. Then the 
spirited horses, after a quivering swerve, snorting, had dashed on 
swiftly into the semi-darkness. 

Katherine Penrhyn was alone in the lofty drawing-room of 
Penrhynholm, into which the first cold shadows of the dusk began 
to steal. She became aware of this fact by watching the thicken¬ 
ing of the firelight, its mellowing into ruddier gold; and she 
shivered with a chill that was not of the rooms. She had become 
strangely sensitive to darkness recently. 

She rose in the sombreness of the heavy folds of her mourning 
and pulled the bell cord. 

44 Light the candles,” she said, when the butler came; 44 light 
them all, and close the shutters tight.” 

She watched him do her bidding. As the soft light gathered 
and filled the corners of the large room, she sighed. 

44 That is all. When Mr. Winchester comes, show him in here.” 

She was very restless. Now that the lights were lit she moved 
about the room, sinuous, pallid against the blackness of her gown, 
purposeless in her easy grace. When she heard the sound of 
wheels on the hard drive she went to the fire and stood, the 
candles in their silver holders on the mantel shelf above her cast- 
ing a glory upon the auburn of her hair. 

44 Alone ! ” Winchester said, as he took her hands in his. 

44 1 could not bear the others.” 

“This cursed place oppresses you,” he said, with a note of 
sharpness in his tone. 44 Must you linger here any more?” 

44 1 dare not go — yet,” she murmured. Her eyes met his with 
a fuller meaning. She saw that he was very white. 

44 You are ill,” she said, with quick alarm. 
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44 No,” he answered, as he turned from her to the large bowl of 
roses and bent over them, but the wan look on his face had deep¬ 
ened her own pallor. Her breath came audibly. 

44 You haven’t seen It again ? ” 

The words were wrung from her in an agony. 

44 You haven’t! Oh ! you haven’t! ” 

Winchester bent his face deeper over the roses. The blood in 
his throat seemed choking him. He was silent. 

She sank into a chair with a broken cry of despair which stung 
Winchester. He turned to her vehemently. 

44 Katherine, we must not be children. What is done is past. 
We never measured the outcome. Now there is life, happiness — ” 

She stopped him with an appealing gesture. 

44 And this thing ! ” she whispered. 

He recoiled. Then he dropped on his knee beside her. 

44 It will pass,” he said, hoarsely. 44 God knows what it is. 
Three months ago I would have laughed — ” 

The words died away. They were both trembling. 

44 This is folly,” he said, gathering his nerve with an effort. 
44 We are unstrung. The loneliness of this place is depressing. 
Let us leave it, Katherine, and we shall forget.” 

She shook her head sadly. She knew as well as he that he 
spoke without faith. 

44 What are the people about here to you, dearest?” he pleaded. 
44 You are almost a stranger to them, as much as I am. Let us 
leave this unhappy place. Be my wife and let us go.” 

44 You must go,” she said stolidly. 

44 And leave you. Leave you here to have that dread before you 
always! To see it when you went out; to have it walk in upon 
you here! ” 

She quailed beneath his words. 

44 Be merciful! ” she whispered. 44 Give me time, and I will do 
as you ask.” 

They looked at each other and knew that that dread was real. 

She leaned back in her chair and closed her eyes, the heavy 
lashes accentuating her pallor. Winchester thought that she was 
faint. His own face was burning, his temples throbbing painfully. 
The room was very warm. 
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He crossed it, opened the glass doors of one of the windows and 
unbolted the shutter. As he threw it open a broad band of gold 
light shot out from the brilliant room, across the piazza, on to the 
grass beyond. 

His heart leaped and stood still. There, facing him, It stood in 
the path of the golden light. He reeled and clutched at the 
swinging shutter. An unutterable, sickly fear weakened him 
until he swayed back and forth; a something greater than horror 
made him groan aloud. 

Katherine was beside him. He turned his bleared eyes to hers. 
She understood. 


“Has not your revenge been sufficient, Clyde? To what end 
do you expect to carry it? ” 

“ I do not know. Time shall tell that. Sufficient ? It has but 
begun.” 

Farrar knocked the cold ashes out of his pipe and stared before 
him. He realized that this thing must end ; that he must end it. 
Penrhyn was consuming his life with the ever-growing intensity of 
his passion. He had seen Winchester that day and was startled 
at the gaunt look of the man. He had been told that Katherine 
never left the house; that a nervous disorder puzzled her physi¬ 
cian. He suddenly became aware that he was abetting a crime. 

“ Clyde,” he said, very slowly, “ you must release me from my 
oath.” 

Penrhyn flushed with unwonteo anger. 

“ I shall not,” he said, between his teeth. He was like some wild 
beast brought to bay. 

Farrar met his burning eyes unflinchingly. 

“ I swore to keep the secret of your existence,” he said, in the 
same slow and measured tone. “I would pledge myself to more 
than that to please you. But I never dreamed to what you would 
devote your body, mind and soul.” 

“ Nor did I when I asked your oath.” 

“I believe you. But my word has been your shield. A great 
wrong was done you, and you suffered much. That made you, 
Farrar’s voice shook, “ everything in my eyes that deserved my 
loyalty.” 
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He paused, watching Penrhyn’s impassive profile. 

“Clyde, I saw Winchester to-day. You are killing him. He 
had the look of one hunted to the death. I cannot let this thing 
go on. I cannot let you wreck the lives of three human beings.” 

“ You can do nothing. You are bound to silence.” 

Penrhjm’s thin nostrils were dilated. His eyes glared into 
Farrar’s. Every nerve was tense. 

“ I can break my word for a higher service.” 

Both men sprang to their feet, confronting each other. Then 
Farrar sat down, covering his eyes. 

He had seen murder in Penrhyn’s face. It was not that which 
struck him to the heart, but the sudden leaping into the eyes of a 
sinister craft. When he looked up again, Penrhyn was beside him, 
his anger gone. 

“It is only a few weeks more,” he said. “They marry then. 
Think of the misery I have known. Think of all I give up to 
them, and giant me this one satisfaction.” 

Farrar was dumb. He had aided in bringing the man lie loved 
to this. 

“ And if I do,” he said, sadly, “ if I do as you wish and let you 
have your way until they many, what then? You will let them 
go away? You will seek no disclosure then ? ” 

“ I swear it to you.” 

“ And no revenge? You won’t follow them ? ” 

“ No.” 

Farrar groaned. 

“ I don’t believe you,” he said, with a sob. 

“ I will swear it.” 

“ And you will use no violence ? ” 

“ Are the dead ever violent? ” 

Farrar had-yielded, weakly, he knew. 

After that, for l^any days, he watched Penrhyn closely, who 
seemed more like his natural self than he had been since he had 
come to Farrar nearly six months before. He made an effort to 
interest himself in Farrar’s affairs; he looked at books, and one 
evening Farrar, coming in late, heard him at the piano. It was 
wild and passionate music, tumultuous, with an abandon of feeling 
even in the softer measures — but Farrar was glad to hear it. To 
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him, Penrhyn had, ever since that evening of their talk, been win- 
ningly gentle. He had not been again to Penrhynholm. Yet 
Farrar was ill at ease. He felt that Penrhyn was saving himself 
for some refinement of his desire. 

Farrar was right in this impression. The last time that Penrhyn 
had appeared to Winchester he had himself noticed with a sudden 
alarm the broken nerve of his victim. The confirmation which 
Farrar’s words had put upon his fear armed him with a forbear¬ 
ance cruelly akin to that with which a cat plays with a mouse. 
He trembled lest he should lose his prey — at the thought that 
Winchester might, in his terror, flee from the accursed surround¬ 
ings of his treachery and deprive him of his cherished vengeance — 
at a graver thought than that, which he kept to himself with the 
new cunning which was one of the saddest phases of his state of 
mind. 

In their last meeting it had been shown to him how dangerously 
near the limit of endurance he had pushed his terrorizing revenge, 
and he had realized with swift intuition the extent of the ghastly 
dread he had inspired, and the brooding despair that might seek 
to escape it by a self-inflicted death. The crushing fear of failure 
had steeped his mind in a cruel bitterness. 

Then had come, after days of torment, the report of the approach¬ 
ing marriage of his wife and Winchester, and with it a reassur¬ 
ance which deadened any other effect of the news which Farrar, 
shocked himself, had feared for Penrhyn. But there had suddenly 
come to him another great dread—the doubt of Farrar. 

It was with the instinct of the savage that he veiled the added 
fever under an assumed calm. 

It was the wedding night. Katherine sat waiting. She had 
sent for Winchester to come to her for a moment before she went 
downstairs. 

She could hear the sound of voices from the drawing-room, and 
every now and then the rattle of wheels, as another of the few 
invited guests drove up. 

The cold fear that was upon her was overpowering. If she 
could have screamed ! If she could have wept 1 

She turned pitifully to Winchester as he came in. He was 
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more at ease than he had been for many a day. The light of 
expectancy was in his face. 

44 I cannot go through with it,” she pleaded. 44 I cannot bear it.” 

44 You are beautiful,” he murmured, ignoring the appeal in her 
eyes. 44 Be brave. You would not cast a shadow on this night 
for me ? ” 

The soft folds of the smoky gauze rose and fell with the heav¬ 
ing of her bosom. Her head, with its crown of reddish hair, 
drooped. 

Winchester bent over her and kissed the whiteness of her 
neck. 

44 1 was thinking,” she said slowly, 44 that I would not mind it 
so much if I could wear a wedding veil.” 

He laughed softly. 

44 1 would not have so much of your loveliness clouded. Brides 
in wedding veils are like lilies in a mist. The perfect rose of your 
beauty makes its own halo.” 

She gave him a smile, though in truth his words had stabbed 
her. She saw that he did not understand. 

The mellow stroke of the tall clock on the stairway came to 
them in the silence. Katherine’s maid discreetly opened the door 
of the dressing-room and gave a little cough. 

Katherine clung to Winchester. 

44 1 know it is very weak,” she sobbed drily, 44 but I cannot 
help it.” 

He comforted her and soothed her, until she rested against him, 
quiet. 

His eye fell on her hand as it rested upon his arm — on her 
wedding ring. 

44 It is time that this came off,” he said, as his fingers touched 
the ring. 

She shivered. 

A dark flush sprang into his cheeks — a pang of jealousy con¬ 
tracted his heart. He drew the ring off, hesitated a moment, and 
flung it into the fire. Then he turned to Katherine, smiling. 

She was staring beyond him, stricken into lifelessness. The 
ashen pallor of her lips sent the blood frozen to his heart. He 
seized her extended hand as it pointed behind him. 
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“ Katherine ! For the love of God! I dare not look!” 

She retreated from him, her eyes fastened in horror upon his 
blanched face. She saw him not. Her lips were whispering dis¬ 
jointed, inarticulate words. 

He followed her step by step, reading in her straining eyes what 
his own dare not look upon. 

Then he flung himself around wildly, crouching, yielding to the 
irresistible terror which bade him act. He staggered backwards, 
clutching at his throat. 

In the semi-obscurity made by the shadow of the high bed and 
its heavy curtains Penrhyn stood in his burial clothes, ghastly 
white, motionless. 

Winchester’s voice rang out, vibrant in despair. 

“ Katherine, there is only death for you and me. Beyond the 
grave there are no ghosts.” 

She did not hear. She was reeling, her beautiful arms out¬ 
stretched imploringly to Penrhyn, his name upon her lips. 

Penrhyn saw the gleam of bright steel in Winchester’s hand as 
it pointed towards Katherine. He sprang to her and caught her, 
shielding her body with his own. 

He scarce felt the burning sting in his chest as the sharp report 
of a pistol filled the house. He did not heed the second report as 
Winchester, in his frenzy, turned the barrel against his own 
temple and fired again. 

He knew, only, for one lingering moment, that in her need she 
had turned to him, had called his name — that he had saved her 
life with his own. 




The Stolen Wedding Trip.* 


BY HOWARD CROSBY WARREN. 

HERE was a fire in the electric-light station on 
Forty-Sixth Street one evening last June — not 
a very serious one, but just enough to throw the 
whole plant out of gear. The company set to 
work energetically and had everything in full 
running order again by nine o’clock. This inci¬ 
dent the ordinary householder and pedestrian would have regarded 
merely as a nuisance, but, singularly enough, it was but a few min¬ 
utes before the fire that the discovery of a serious leak in the gas 
main had necessitated cutting off the gas, thus plunging that sec¬ 
tion of the city into total darkness for nearly two hours. Then 
everybody criticised both companies impartially and forgot the 
matter next day. But there are at least two families who will not 
soon forget the episode. 

When the lights went out at Cartwright & Taylor’s livery stable, 
Mr. Taylor was in the act of giving directions to several of his 
drivers. Two large church weddings were scheduled for the same 
hour and a number of carriages had been ordered from his estab¬ 
lishment. Mr. Taylor had already sent some off and was now at¬ 
tending to the wants of the bridal parties. 

“Hurry up, boys, or you’ll be late,” he cried. “Won’t do to 
keep them weddin’s waitin’. Here, Mike, you go to Judge De 
Soto’s on Fifth Avenue. They are the groom, you know. And 
you, Tom Baker, hustle round to 87 West Thirty-Blankth Street 
— that’s the other groom. And say, Tom, you’re to — ” 

Just then the office was thrown into utter darkness. Several 
men at once scurried off after lanterns. Mr. Taylor waited a few 
moments and then impatiently struck some matches and peered 
at the list. The second match burned his fingers and he dropped 
it with an emphatic remark. Then he continued in the darkness: 
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44 You’re to drive them to St. Basil’s Church, you know. And you, 
Mike, you’re to take Mr. De Soto to St. Job’s. Be lively, now! ” 
Lanterns now appeared, the bustle and confusion subsided and 
Mr. Taylor proceeded to give out the remaining directions. 

Tom Baker was kept waiting in front of No. 87 some time. 
Henry Gaines was making his wedding toilet when the lights went 
out and his progress was somewhat impeded by the occurrence. 
Being a stranger in town, he was uncertain how to meet the emer¬ 
gency. At last he managed to summon help and a lamp from the 
parlor was temporarily secured. His cousin John, who was to act 
as best man, had fared no better; and so by the time both were 
ready to start, they realized they were already due at the church. 

44 Touch her up lively, driver,” said John as they leaped into the 
vehicle. 44 We’re late. To the church!” and away they drove 
as fast as was safe in the dim light. St. Job’s Church is only a 
couple of blocks below St. Basil’s on the Avenue and neither of 
the men noticed that they were being carried on to the latter. 

St. Basil’s had suffered, of course,’ from the general calamity, and 
for many minutes the ushers had been scurrying about, lighting 
and sticking candles in every available place. A large audience 
was assembled. The bride was there already with her party, wait¬ 
ing, and the organ was rolling out a prolonged and vociferous 
prelude. But no groom had as yet appeared. 

44 Here’s George at last,” said one of the ushers, as two mascu¬ 
line forms appeared faintly in the darkness outside. 44 Shake it 
up, old man, we’re all waiting! ” 

Henry flew along under the canopy and into the vestry of the 
church. An usher waved a candle and the organ pealed forth the 
opening strains of the wedding march. Henry peered about 
the dim vestry in a confused manner as he divested himself of 
his overcoat, but John seized him by the arm and dragged him on. 
Then the ushers, followed by the bride and her party, marched 
solemnly towards the chancel. In the gloom no one noticed that 
the groom appeared a trifle lanker and more fair-haired than usual. 

Henry was too preoccupied to observe the church, but some 
things about the gathering in the chancel puzzled him not a little. 
What was that peculiar pose of Alice’s ? Who was that usher 
there at his right, whom he did not recognize? Why was—? 
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But, there. He was only going to be married once — better attend 
to the ceremony, and not let his thoughts wander in that style! 

44 Wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded wife ? ” the clergy¬ 
man was saying. 

44 Wait a minute, Dr. Gould,” shouted Henry, to the astonish¬ 
ment of every one. 44 This is not Alice Foster, I am sure. No, 1 
will not have this woman to my wedded wife ! ” • 

44 You’d better not try I ” cried an excited voice from the rear of 
the church. And then every one burst out laughing, for the voice 
was unmistakably that of George De Soto, and his friends realized 
all at once that the man who stood beside the bride was a stranger. 

Explanations were necessarily brief. De Soto and his friend 
had discovered their mistake immediately on entering St. Job’s and 
had hastened at once to St. Basil’s. 

Henry and his cousin hurried down the aisle amid a renewed 
ripple of laughter. In his confusion Henry seized the overcoat 
De Soto had just left in the vestry and flew out with it into the 
street. The carriage that had brought De Soto was standing 
where they had left their own a few moments before. They jumped 
inside, calling out to the driver: 44 St. Job’s Church, corner of 
Fifty-Blankth Street, you stupid fool ” ; and sank back on the cush¬ 
ions, snickering. 

Arrived at St. Job’s, the delayed ceremony was completed with¬ 
out further mishap, and Henry and Alice soon passed down the aisle 
together, man and wife. They entered the carriage in which 
Henry had come, and drove away. 

Now, old Mike, the driver, was not the quickest witted man in 
the world. On the way to the church he had been told by De 
Soto, who was always very exact, that after the wedding lie was 
to drive him and his bride to the Tweedy mansion. The little 
entr'acte had seemed rather strange to him at first. Why had Mr. 
DeSoto driven to St. Basil’s Church and back again? Perhaps 
the ring had miscarried or the supply of holy water at St. Job’s 
had given out. At all events, \t was none of his business; he had 
his orders and that was all that concerned him. And so he had 
quite dismissed the incident from his mind by the time the couple 
appeared. Of course, he drove straight to the Tweedys’. 

Henry and Alice were so absorbed in each other that they were 
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only slightly surprised to find so many carriages at the house be¬ 
fore them. They walked up the steps quite unconsciously and en¬ 
tered the crowded hall. The electric lights were still unresponsive 
and the servants had placed caudles and lamps of every sort and 
description about the rooms. Alice was in a dream and it all 
seemed like fairyland to her. Arrived at the end of the hall, 
Henry paused. The guests were looking at them in no little as¬ 
tonishment. Suddenly the situation dawned upon him. 

44 Alice! ” he exclaimed, 44 this isn’t your house! ” 

“Why, no, it isn’t! ” she replied, waking up to reality. 

But by this time the throng of entering guests was pushing 
them onward, and there was no stopping. 

44 This way, madam.” 44 This way, sir.” 

Their wraps were taken away and they were fairly borne along 
to the reception room, where Mrs. De Soto caught sight of them. 

44 Who are they, George ? ” she whispered. 

44 I’m sure I don’t know, Maud,” he replied. 44 She looks like a 
bride herself, and he — Oh, I do believe he’s the man who got 
into our church by mistake and was going to marry you! ” And 
George De Soto burst out laughing. Then he beckoned to Heniy. 

44 Following me up again, sir, I see,” he said smiling. 44 Well, 
you’re too late this time; but you are welcome to stay and help 
us entertain. Only I suppose you would prefer to receive your 
own friends at your own — at your wife’s house.” 

A few words served to explain the situation. The outer gar¬ 
ments they had worn were soon found, and they were shown out 
with marked politeness. 

Meanwhile the carriages that had followed Henry’s from the 
church were divided. The remainder of the bridal party had 
simply followed their leader. A number of the guests did the 
same. A few drivers who had received instructions beforehand 
had gone to Mrs. Foster’s. Some stopped for further directions. 
The streets were still quite dark and none of the guests knew 
exactly where they were. The carriages with bridesmaids and 
ushers had become tangled up in the jam near the Tweedys’ and 
could not be extricated immediately. It was some time before 
everything was straightened out and the progress of the reception 
and dinner at the Fosters’ was consequently much delayed. 
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Alice and Henry had planned a modest trip to the old Gaines 
homestead near Saratoga. They were to spend the first night at 
the latter place. When all was ready they made a dash for their 
carriage and, amid the usual shower of rice and old shoes, drove 
off to the Grand Central. This time the lights were lighted, and 
the driver had been carefully instructed beforehand. 

“ There are the tickets, porter,” said Henry, when they reached 
the station. “ Get these things checked quick, for we’re late. I’ll 
be in the waiting-room.” 

In the station they found Mr. and Mi’s. De Soto. George smiled 
as he recognized Henry, and said to him: 

“ You’re following us up still, I see. Going to the Falls?” 

“ No, to Saratoga,” replied Henry. 

Mrs. De Soto spoke to Alice, and the latter was proud of her 
first opportunity of referring to “ Mr. Gaines” with that peculiar 
tone of possession that only a new wife can assume. Then De 
Soto’s man came in with tickets and checks, and they parted. A 
moment later Henry's porter came in too, and he and Alice started 
for the platform. They were stopped by a gateman. 

“ The other door, sir,” said he. “ This is not the Special.” 

Henry glanced at the signboard over the door in some surprise, 
but went obediently through the other gate. He looked at his 
seat check, and found the car. 

“Why, this is a sleeper,” he exclaimed as he entered it. 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir,” said the local despot. “Just what your 
ticket calls for, sir. This train don’t carry no day coaches, sir.” 

Soon they were comfortably seated, and forgot the world, the 
train, and the porter in thoughts of each other. 

“Anything I can do for you, sir?” asked the porter, coming 
back some time after. 

“ No,” answered Henry, shortly. “ Oh, wait,” he added. “ What 
makes the train so late in starting? We’ve been waiting here half 
an hour, almost. We are due to start at eight thirty.” 

“ Eight thirty, sir ? No, sir ; nine o’clock, sir! ” 

“ What, the Special ? ” returned Henry, repeating the word used 
by the gateman. 

“ Yes, sir; the Special, sir.” 

“And when are we due at Saratoga?” 
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44 Saratoga :, sir! Why, we don’t go nowheres near Saratoga, sir! 
First stop is Rochester, sir.” 

44 Good gracious, Alice! ” exclaimed Henry, 44 we’ve got in the 
wrong train, somehow; and our train must have gone long ago! ” 

Then he pulled out his tickets and looked at them. To his 
amazement they read: “ New York to Montreal, via Niagara 

Falls.” 

At that moment a messenger-boy entered the car and began call¬ 
ing out, u Gaines! Gaines! ” in a dismal voice. 

44 Here ! ” said Henry, beckoning to him. 

The boy handed him a telegram, which he read aloud : 

Gaines, Buffalo sleeper, Special Limited Mail, 1 

Grand Central Depot, New York. 

Overcoats and tickets exchanged. Stop at my rooms, Cataract 
Hotel, Falls. Where shall we stop at Saratoga T Wire train, 

Troy. 

Gbobgb Db Soto. 

Alice burst into a fit of hysterical laughter. Henry read the 
telegram over again, thought an instant, and then made a sudden 
resolution. 

44 We’ll do it, Alice ! ” he cried. 44 We must do it! Our baggage 
is going there anyway; it’s too late to stop that. There’s really 
nothing else for us to do, you see. And really, it will be awfullv 
jolly! ” 

He kissed her before the whole car, and she responded gleefully. 
Then he scribbled off a message, and gave it to the boy. It read 
as follows : 


George De Soto, Saratoga Express, Troy. 

Stop at Congress Hall. Will hold your rooms. Error regretted. 

Hbnry Gains*. 


And so it came to pass that Henry Gaines, after failing to steal 
George De Soto’s bride and bridal reception, succeeded in stealing 
his wedding journey. 








The Artist's Story.* 


BY COUNTESS LOVEAU DE CHAV ANNE. 



T was almost dusk, on a wintry afternoon, when I 
was sitting in my studio wondering if, after all, 
I had not been a fool in believing I was ever 
destined to make a living as an artist. My dear 
old father — a small manufacturer of silks at 
Lyons — had spared all that was possible from his 
savings to give me an art education in Paris. I had entered my¬ 
self as a pupil at the Academy and had been a most diligent stu¬ 
dent at the life classes. There the rapidity with which I worked, 
the general correctness of my drawing and the truth of color in 
my sketches earned for me much praise. When my funds were 
almost exhausted — and I knew that, except under the most ur¬ 
gent necessity, I must not ask for more from home—I sought to 
fill my pockets by selling pictures to the art dealers. They gave 
me but little encouragement; all that the most favorable was will¬ 
ing to do was to put a picture in his window and try to dispose of 
it — in which case I was to receive three-fourths of the purchase 
money. Day after day I called to inquire if any discerner of un¬ 
recognized genius had found out the merit of my work. The 
same statement was always made to me — “a gentleman had 
looked at it and promised to call again.” But the mysterious 
promisers never did return. 

While I was meditating on my gloomy prospects I heard a low 
knock at the door. I rose and opened it. The gentleman who 
stood outside was tall, rather slender and dressed in black or very 
dark clothes — in the dim light I could not tell which. 
u Monsieur Jacques Bourdin ? ” he inquired. 
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“ Yes, Monsieur. Will you not do me the favor to enter?" 

He bowed and passed in. 

“ I must apologize for asking you into a dark room,” I said, as I 
moved toward the table on which stood a lamp. “ I had almost 
fallen asleep in the twilight.” 

“ Pray, do not light the lamp; my eyes are weak, and what I 
have to say to you I can say better as we are.” 

My curiosity was thoroughly aroused. My visitor was evi¬ 
dently a gentleman ; his manner and accent proclaimed that. In 
his voice there was a sadness which at once evoked sympathy. 

“As you will, Monsieur. To whom have I the honor of 
speaking ? ” 

“ I do not wish to give my name; I am here on business that 
can be transacted without disclosing it. I must ask you to excuse 
the customary formality.” 

I bowed and pointed to a chair. My visitor took it, paused a 
moment, as if thinking how he should begin, then spoke quickly, 
almost abruptly, as if he were anxious to lose as little time as 
possible. 

“ Monsieur Bourdin, I have been told by some one who knows 
you well — no matter who — that you can paint from life with 
great quickness and accuracy. I want a figure painted to-night.” 

“ To-night! ” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, to-night, and it must be done before daylight to-morrow 
morning; that is, the sketch; you can finish it here afterwards. 
The subject is a strange one, and the conditions on which I shall 
give the commission are that you submit to be taken to and 
brought from ray house blindfolded; that you shall not ask any 
questions; that you shall never tell any one what you may see 
there ; that you shall never show any one the picture you paint or 
reveal its subject; and that if you should ever meet me after to¬ 
night you shall make no sign of recognition. I know that these 
are startling conditions, but I am willing to pay liberally. I will 
pay you one thousand francs now and another thousand when I 
send for the finished picture. Do you accept ? ” 

For the moment I was stunned. Here was what seemed to be a 
fortune placed suddenly within my grasp. The conditions were 
certainly startling, but I was young, I had no fear and the mystery 
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piqued me. It seemed to me as if I had been suddenly transported 
back to the days of the Tour de Nesle, in which Marguerite de 
Valois summoned her lovers, who arrived blindfolded and were 
borne away dead by the silent waters. If some such tragedy were 
in store for me I was poor enough and desperate enough to take 
all the chances. 

44 Well,” said he somewhat impatiently, “ do you accept? ” 

44 Yes, Monsieur.” 

44 Good! Here are one thousand francs.” 

44 1 will give you a receipt.” 

44 It is not necessary. Now gather your materials and select the 
largest canvas you have.” 

I got together what was needed. 

44 1 am ready, Monsieur.” 

“Then you must allow me to blindfold you. Give me your 
handkerchief. There ! Does that hurt you ? ” 

“ No.” 

My hat was fortunately a soft one. He turned the brim down 
so as to conceal the fact that my eyes were covered. 

“Now, follow me to the carriage, and remember, Monsieur 
Bourdin, I trust to your honor as a gentleman to fulfil all the con¬ 
ditions I have imposed.” 

It was with no little difficulty that I managed to descend the 
stairs with my load. At the landings the stranger took hold of 
my elbow and gently guided me. As we passed into the street 
my companion spoke in a whisper to some one who was evidently 
awaiting him. 

I was then put into a carriage and driven rapidly away, but so 
many turns were made that I could not determine in what direc¬ 
tion we were going. Some one was sitting by my side. I pre¬ 
sumed it was my visitor, but he did not seem inclined to speak, 
and I had plenty to occupy my thoughts. Where was I being 
taken, and for what purpose ? The more I pondered the more un¬ 
easy I became. My only comfort lay in the certainty that I had a 
thousand fiancs in my pocket. 

After a while the carriage stopped and I was told to get out. I 
was led up a flight of steps, entered a doorway, then up a staircase, 
and finally along a corridor. I judged from the height and width 
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of the staircase, which was of stone or marble, and the rich carpet¬ 
ing on the passage and corridor, that I was in a grand mansion. 

“ Sit down, Monsieur Bourdin, there is a chair immediately be¬ 
hind you. When you hear me close the door of this room you 
may uncover your eyes and begin. You are to paint precisely as 
it is, the —what is lying on the bed. You must finish before five 
o’clock to-morrow morning. When you are ready to go away, you 
must rebandage your eyes, then sound a bell you will find on the 
table. A person will come and conduct you to your studio. In 
ten or twelve days I will send for the picture; it must be packed 
so that no one can see it, and you must pack it yourself. The 
person who will come for it will pay you the second thousand 
francs. You will find refreshments on the table. Now I leave 
you. Do not forget the conditions you have promised to keep.” 

I heard him close the door. Then I eagerly tore the bandage 
from my face. The glare of a brilliantly-lighted room oppressed 
my eyes for a few seconds, and I could only distinguish that the 
apartment was large and magnificently furnished. As my vision 
grew clearer, I saw that almost immediately in front of me was a 
very handsome coffin standing on a platform, or dais, covered with 
black velvet. I had been prepared for something strange, but the 
sudden sight of the coffin made me shudder. In a moment or two, 
however, I gathered courage enough to walk toward it. I raised 
the cover; it was empty. The lid stood by the side, and some of 
the silver screws had fallen on the floor. I picked one up and 
looked at it. Evidently the coffin had been opened by some un¬ 
practised hand. Where was its occupant? Instinctively I turned 
toward the bed. On it was lying the body of a woman. I looked 
at the face. I think it was the most beautiful I had ever seen. 
The expression was so calm and happy, it was difficult to believe 
she was not sleeping. I had noticed only the face. As my eyes 
passed from that to her body, a sight met them which drew from 
me a cry of horror and rage. 

Her breast was bared, and through her heart a jewel-handled 
dagger was buried to the hilt! 

I felt ill and faint. I went to the table and took a long draught 
of brandy. Then I came back to the bedside. It was not, as I 
had tried to persuade myself, a horrible dream, a phantasy. There 
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was the dagger, driven with unerring aim and deadly force. No 
blood had escaped from the wound. The bleeding must have been 
wholly internal. Again I glanced at the sweet, peaceful face. 
There was nothing in it to indicate the agony which I had been 
taught to look for in painful and sudden death. 

Where was I ? Upon what frightful tragedy had I lighted ? 
Had this murdered woman been a faithless wife, or was she some 
innocent girl who had been enticed here to meet ruin and death ? 
What should I do ? What could I do ? 

My first impulse was to raise an alarm, but a moment's reflection 
convinced me of the uselessness and danger of such a proceeding. 
It was evident that the person or persons who had committed this 
crime would not hesitate at another to ensure safety. I had no 
idea in what quarter of Paris I was, nor of how to gain egress 
from the house. Beside, I had heard the door locked behind me. 

But why should any one desire to perpetuate this terrible sight 
on canvas ? That was a question I could not answer, though I 
racked my brain for a response. Then I looked again at the body, 
and the frightful fascination of the subject began to enthrall me. 
Its grim awfulness appealed to something in my artistic nature 
and urged me with irresistible force to begin work. I had always 
had a touch of morbidness in my inspirations, yet I had never con¬ 
ceived such a combination of the beautiful and the horrible. Yes, 
whatever I might feel it my duty to do on the morrow, I would 
work my best this night. 

An absorbing desire to express not only what I saw, but what I 
felt took possession of me. Never before had I painted so quickly 
or so well. I obtained with a few touches effects that I had be¬ 
fore vainly labored to produce. It seemed as if I were almost con¬ 
trolled by some overwhelming force ; it was an inspiration. The 
soul and power of a great artist had temporarily passed into me, 
and my poor hands and eyes were but the means through which 
another was working. 

The hours flew rapidly by, but I labored strenuously. The fig¬ 
ure grew upon the canvas and began to look realistic in its death¬ 
like fidelity. At last my aching hands and arms compelled me to 
rest. I looked everywhere for some mark or sign by which I could 
discover in whose house I was. Not the faintest clue rewarded 
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my search — nothing bearing a name, initial or monogram was to 
be found. Everything was of the most costly and luxurious de¬ 
scription. Money had been lavishly spent in every direction. 
The coffin was a work of art — its chased handles and bars were of 
silver and gold — but the name-plate had not been attached. I 
noticed every detail with great minuteness, because I determined 
that the maker of so unusually splendid a coffin could easily be 
found, and that through him was the clearest and easiest way of 
bringing to justice the perpetrators of this foul crime. 

Then I went back to my painting and again the fever of inspired 
work seized me. I was scarcely sensible of the lapse of time till 
the clock upon the mantelpiece warned me that it was already 
five. After considerable trouble I managed to pack my sketch in 
a way that would cover it without injuring the moist colors. I 
collected my brushes and tubes, tied the handkerchief over my 
eyes and rang the bell. Almost immediately I heard the door un¬ 
locked and the sad voice whose tones had become so thoroughly im¬ 
pressed on my memory asked: 

44 How have you succeeded ? ” 

“ Well.” 

44 I am very glad. I will now take you to your studio. Come.” 

He led me through the passage, down the staircase and to the 
carriage. When I seated myself he took his place by my side. 
The horses were urged to a rapid pace, so fast, indeed, that I 
wondered the police did not interfere. My companion did not 
utter a word. When the carriage stopped, he helped me to de¬ 
scend, took me as far as the first staircase and said: 

41 When you reach the next landing you may uncover your eyes. 
I shall send for the picture in twelve days. Remember your 
promises; keep faith with me and you may secure a more power¬ 
ful friend than you imagine. Good day.” 

I heard him pass away. The temptation to follow and instantly 
denounce him was almost irresistible. But sober second thought 
came to my aid. I reflected that he had at least one and probably 
two confederates in the carriage, and that at so early an hour it 
was unlikely I should find any one to render me efficient assist¬ 
ance, should I make an outcry. I passed upstairs and took off 
the handkerchief. 
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When I was once safe in my own room, I was torn by distract¬ 
ing doubts as to what I ought to do. If I held my tongue I 
should make two thousand francs certain, and possibly more in the 
future. Could I afford to throw away this wonderful opportunity ? 
If I should inform the police I might very possibly be regarded as 
a madman, or, if my story were believed and the murderer or mur¬ 
derers traced, I should undoubtedly incur the vengeance of rich 
and powerful villains. My solemn promise, too, bound me to 
secrecy. But, then, I told myself I was not compelled to keep 
that when the doing so would involve the escape of a murderer. 
At last exhausted nature, which had been subjected to the most 
severe tension for twelve hours, claimed her rights. I slept, but 
my dreams were hideous. The figure of the dead woman rose 
ever before my fancy. She pointed to the dagger in her heart and 
seemed to entreat me to speak, although I heard no words and 
could not distinguish any sound. 

It was nearly dusk when I awoke, troubled and refreshed, but 
with my mind fully made up to tell the police all I knew. I 
understood the necessity for acting with all possible dispatch, but 
I was hungry and felt that I needed something to give me strength 
and confidence before I undertook to make my extraordinary reve¬ 
lation. After I had once decided on a plan of action I felt easier. 
The dread of the ever-haunting presence of the dead woman began 
to disappear. I went to a restaurant I had been in the habit of 
frequenting when richer. Some of that villain’s thousand francs 
should help to give me strength to denounce him. This idea 
pleased me, for it seemed to savor of retribution. I took up Le 
Figaro , turned over the pages carelessly, almost unconsciously, 
and was just about to lay it down when on the last page my eye 
caught this heading: 

“ Funeral of the Beautiful Marquise de Vallecourt.” 

The words startled me, for I had heard of the beauty of the lady 
about whom all male Paris had been raving for some months. I 
had never had an opportunity of seeing her, though I had much 
wished to do so. I did not know that she had been ill, and to 
learn suddenly that she was dead and buried shocked me not a 
little. I read the article with considerable interest. It stated that 
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the Marquise had died four days before of diphtheria after only a 
short illness. The last part of the article gave a brief description 
of the lady’s appearance. As I read on I became more and more 
engrossed^ for I could not but believe that the murdered woman 
whom I had sketched and the Marquise were one. The recogni¬ 
tion of this fact frightened me. I could not help seeing that such 
a charge made against a man occupying the rank and station of 
the Marquis de Vallecourt would need more substantial proof than 
was to be found in my extraordinary story. 

It was with great difficulty that I could manage to eat a part of 
my dinner. That done, I went back to my studio, took my sketch 
and set off for the office of the Minister of Police. I inquired for 
him, and after having stated to one or two minor officials that my 
business was of the utmost secrecy and importance, I was informed 
that he had gone home. 

44 Could I not communicate my wishes to his representative ? ” 

On my replying negatively, I was told that if I particularly de¬ 
sired it I could be taken to the Minister’s house, or I could see 
him at his office the next morning. I dreaded a night with that 
fearful secret still undisclosed, sp I chose the former alternative. 

I trembled a little when I was ushered into the presence of the 
famous Minister, but his calm, quiet manner soon reassured me. 

44 What is it that you have to disclose, Monsieur? ” he asked. 

44 The secret of a murder, Monsieur.” 

“ Well?” 

44 1 wish to confide to you alone,” I said as I glanced at the 
gentleman who had accompanied me from the office. 

“That is impossible. Monsieur Rousseau is in possession of 
all the secrets of my department. Even if I were to hear you 
alone, I should be compelled to confide in others before I could 
act upon your story. Why do you hesitate ? ” 

44 Because, Monsieur, my accusation will appear almost incredi¬ 
ble. I charge the Marquis de Vallecourt with being the murderer 
of his wife.” 

The Minister, who prided himself on his imperturbability, could 
not resist showing his surprise. He glanced at Monsieur Rous¬ 
seau with an air of pity and contempt. I am sure that he thought 
I was mad. 
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“ Madame la Marquise died of diphtheria. My wife knew her 
well and was greatly grieved at her illness and death. On what 
grounds do you base such a charge ? ” 

I told my story as briefly as I could. Both my hearers listened 
attentively but, I felt, incredulously. When I had finished the 
Minister asked: 

“ What proof have you of the truth of this extraordinary tale?” 

u None,” I answered, “ except the sketch I made. I had never 
seen the Marquise in life ; if it be indeed her likeness, no other 
proof of my truth is needed.” 

“ I knew her well,” said the Minister. “ Show me the sketch.” 

I unpacked it and placed it before him. He started as if he had 
been violently struck. 

“ It is indeed the Marquise,” he murmured. Then turning to 
me he said: “ Describe the man who came to your studio.” 

“ I could not see him well. I think he had a moustache ; he 
was tall and slender, and spoke in a low, sad voice.” 

“That would be a rough description of the Marquis, eh, Mon¬ 
sieur Rousseau ? ” 

“Yes, Monsieur. I have heard that the Marquis was over¬ 
whelmed with grief, and that some of his friends feared for his 
reason.” 

“ A needless fear,” said I; “his grief is only remorse, or per¬ 
haps dread of discovery.” 

The instincts of the detective, who distrusts everybody and 
everything, were beginning to be aroused in me. 

“Monsieur Bourdin, justice is indebted to you. Ail that can 
be done to-night shall be done. In the morning I shall again 
claim your aid. Go to your rooms at once, and do not leave them 
or speak to any one till I send for you; and lest you should be in 
personal danger, I will have the entrance to your apartment 
watched.” 

I thanked him for his courtesy, though I could not help know¬ 
ing that he was actuated quite as much by a desire not to have me 
escape as by his wish to protect me. 

Monsieur Rousseau called for me in the morning. He told me 
I should have to accompany him to the cemetery of PSre la Chaise, 
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as the Minister had decided to have the coffin of the Marquise 
taken from the family vault and opened. It had been brought 
into a room of the mortuary chapel when we arrived. The Min¬ 
ister and two or three assistants were examining the body. The 
wound had been found exactly as I had described. 

I was cordially received by the Minister and told that the Mar¬ 
quis had been sent for under the pretext that there had been some 
informality about the register of the interment. Orders had also 
been given to bring the doctor who had signed the certificate of 
death, and also one of the surgeons attached to the Department 
of Justice. 

I felt elated at my success and importance, and had no longer 
any qualms about my broken promise. All Paris, I was sure, 
would soon be ringing with praises of my shrewdness and courage. 

Presently a gentleman entered, whispered to the Minister and 
handed him something wrapped in paper. It proved to be the 
dagger I had described. 

44 Let the Marquis be brought in,” said the Minister. 

All eyes were on the door. The Marquis entered looking pale 
and thoughtful. When he saw me, his look changed to one 1 
tried hard to think showed fear, but still it seemed to me only 
like contempt. 

44 Ah, Monsieur Bourdin ! I thought you were a gentleman. I 
see I made a mistake. You have betrayed me.” 

44 Is it betrayal to give a criminal to justice ? ” 

He looked at me and smiled ever so faintly, yet still percepti¬ 
bly. 

44 Monsieur le Marquis,” said the Minister, 44 1 regret to be com¬ 
pelled to inform you that you are charged with having murdered 
your wife.” 

44 Who makes this charge ? ” 

44 Monsieur Bourdin, who states that lie saw her lying with a 
dagger buried in her heart.” 

44 That is true.” 

44 He confesses! Officers, arrest him.” 

44 One moment, Monsieur le Minister. When that dagger was 
driven into my wife’s heart it had ceased to beat for more than two 
days.” 
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“ Explain yourself, Monsieur.” 

“ Madame la Marquise had a morbid dread of being buried alive. 
She made me swear to her that if she died before me, I would not al¬ 
low her to be buried until her heart had been punctured. After the 
surgeons had pronounced her dead, I had her interred in the coffin 
where my beloved now rests; then after the funeral services, I 
determined that as her lightest wish was sacred to me when alive, 
so should a solemn request be honored in death. I removed her 
body from the coffin, placed her upon a bed, and while her dear 
lips smiled upon me, in her last sleep, drove a dagger through her 
heart. Leaving the room where she was lying, I seriously con¬ 
templated following her — I thought the thing over, gentlemen, 
philosophically, and finally determined to live a life which should 
be devoted to her glorious memory. Then it was that a fear pos¬ 
sessed me. What if in time to come I should be visited by my 
dear one, for I believe in spiritual communication. Then it was 
that I decided that I should have something to which I could 
point and say, ‘ Behold, have I not done as you desired?’ In this 
state I sought out Monsieur Bourdin. He has doubtless told you 
fill else that you wish to know. The reason I desired to keep the 
matter secret can be easily understood.” 

The two doctors had arrived in time to hear the Marquis’s expla¬ 
nation. They needed only to glance at the body to confirm his 
words. 

Oh, how poor and miserable I felt! I crossed over to where 
the Marquis stood, and I knelt at his feet. 

“ Monsieur,” I cried, “ take back your money and the sketch and 
try to forgive me.” 

“ Rise, Monsieur— I have forgiven you. I asked and expected 
more trust than I had a right to believe a stranger could have 
given to a stranger. Keep the money, finish the picture — and I 
hope it will not be the last you shall paint for me.” 






On the Upper Rio Grande** 


BY F. M. VAN HORN. 

EOPLE will tell you the old miner was mad, but 
that is the world’s verdict on any man whose life 
and interests do not conform to its rules. 

When the shadows had crept up from valley 
to peak, and the blazing snow-tops signalled the 
day’s end, he would sit in the moonlight by bis 
cabin door until the wail of coyotes from the pine-slopes answered 
the song of his violin. It was then that She was wont to come 
again, wooed by this song of the years, merging the Present into 
the Past; this song of his old, happy life in the far-away South, 
where the mines had given him gold, the old life into which She 
had come to outshine the gold, the life out of which She had gone, 
leaving it cold and barren as these moonkissed peaks. Then he 
had mocked the world that pitied him, because it could not under¬ 
stand, and had roamed about it from placer to prospect-hole, from 
range to range, to settle at last in this mountain-hedged valley. 
Here a river flows smoothly for a space before it dashes through 
its canon to the plain, and down its edge creeps the inevitable trail 
of steel which ever seems to smile at Nature’s barriers. With scant 
courtesy to men, he toiled in the world’s way all day long, but when 
the moon rose up in the cold blue sky, his violin sang lovingly of 
warmer skies, and wooed Her back again. And so to-night She had 
come ; tangible, real, She seemed, as of old; regal as when he had 
kissed Her and crowned Her queen of his happiness. With infinite 
love She seemed to listen to the ebb and flow of the string-told, 
passionate tale of his lonely life; then, as its sweetness died away 
to the river’s moan, She beckoned him to come. 

When the midnight Express plunged down the valley, the 
engineer applied the air in time to take from beneath the engine 
an old man whose lips murmured, for a moment only, in an unfa¬ 
miliar Southern tongue. Next day, on the rocks at the river’s 
edge, were found the scattered pieces of a violin. 

* Copyright, 1903, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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The next millionaire or successful professional or business man you meet and 
see if you think he has any cobwebs on his thinking apparatus. Then find out some¬ 
thing about his diet, and see if you can discover any connection between the two. 

Chances are you’ll find he uses the food GRAPE-NUTS which is rich in 
Albumen and Phosphate of Potash (the food elements that restore wasted gray 
matter in the brain). GRAPE-NUTS food also fits his stomach, no matter how 
weak from overwork or sickness that delicate organ may be, for in this famous 
food the process that predigests it (transforming all the starches into grape-sugar) 
takes away none of the blood and strength building elements of the whole grains. 

If you are half sick, and don’t earn money, WAKE UP. The fault is a 
poorly fed brain that simply cannot work successfully, for it doesn’t get the right 
kind of material from food. 

On the outside of each package of GRAPE-NUTS you will find a short 
explanation of the fundamental theory of dietetics. 

Read it! 

Inside the package you’ll find the theory demonstrated in the form of crisp, 
nut-like, little golden grains that can be used in a great variety of delicious ways in 
puddings, pies, salads, etc., or plain, with cream, just as they come from the 

package. 

Try it! 

You are a reader, therefore a thinker — here is 

The Food for Thought 
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/ 'T _S HE use of the Remington 
everywhere predominates, 
and for the young man who op¬ 
erates it the best positions, pro¬ 
viding the surest avenues for 
subsequent advancement, are al¬ 
ways open. 

Our new illustrated booklet, 

“A Stepping Stone 
to Success” 

contains the biographies of many 
successful men who have been 
helped by their knowledge of 
shorthand or typewriting. Sent 
free to young men on request. 
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TELL FORTUNES 

with WIZARD CARDS. Future truthfully re 
vealed. Toconvlnceyou we will aenilcardaFre,. 

for Btam p. C. Velaro, 208 W. 42d St., New York. 

Free Rupture Cure 

If ruptured write to * Dr. W R. 1 R 24 Mnin St. 


Work. Write today. Don’t wait. 


DARKEN YOUR CRAY HAIR 
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lit System is open to all honest persons without regard k> 
' :irfinancial worth: but to those who prefer to pay 
cash we make the most astounding and liberal oner ever 
made. It is no less than guaranteeing the return of all 
money paid—less ten per cent, at any time within one 
year. Please write for our Catalogue wind. fully 
illustrates our beautiful goods; quotes die lowest prices 
and explains our popular system in every detail. We 
also send a Souvenir Booklet which is worth 
Its weight in gold to any person Interested in 
Diamonds . We refer to your local hank—step m and 
ask them to tell you how we stand in the 
They will consult their Dun or Brad:' 
mercial ratings, and tell you that 
higher in credit, responsibility or proi 
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98 State St. 


CHICAGO. ILL. 


WRITE FOR BARGAIN 
PRICE LIST ON 

Mining Stocks 

Leading Eastern Specialists, 

CATLIN & POWELL, 

35 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


l%Per Annum I 


8 ? 

4 % semi - annual I 
dividends paid on I 
small or large in-P 
vestments. Non-specula-1 
tive. Security, first| 
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Savings Bank. Address, 


BIG MONEY 


IN MAIL-ORDER 
BUSINESS 

People sre buying more by m^sil thin ctcTbeforejjmr 


FAT IS FOLLY* 




La Parle 
OBESITY 
SOAP. 

This Obesity Soap (used like an ordinary 
soap) positively reduces fat.withoutdietingor 
gymnastics. Absolutely harmless, never fails 
to reduce flesh when directions are followed. 

Send for book of testimonials Box of 3 takes 
prepaid on receipt of $2.00. 
wood Chemical G~ 
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PIANOS 


Built of the world's best for the world’s 
most critical 


For HOMES of CULTURE 
For ARTISTS 
For MUSICIANS 


HE artistic beauty and refined appearance of the 1903 



■*" models sustain our reputation for leadership in ornate case 
work, while the choice veneers of our present stock stand un¬ 
excelled and augment our reputation as connoisseurs of rare woods. 
The peculiarly rich singing quality of tone of M Crown ” pianos 
pleases all and will elicit your unbounded praise. Clearly a piano 
of distinct artistic merit. 

Send for booklets, catalogue, and other printed matter giving full 
information how to secure, wherever you may live, a “ Crown ” 
Piano, exchanging your, used instrument as part pay if you desire. 


Manufacturer " Crown ” Pianos and Organs 

Bent Block CHICAGO U. S. A. 


GEO. P. BENT 
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Alpha 

Salad 

Cream 

er separates 
r spoils. Those 


s of salads. It is 
also the ideal sauce or 
relish for cold meats, 
inned salmon, shrimp 
r lobster, fish cakes, 
baked beans, cold slaw, 
cold cauliflower or as- 


Martha Taft Wentworth Recipe Book (60 Recipes and Suggestions) sent free for groi 
Je. This book includes premium list. Informs you how to secure the New dame of Diamt 
>. This game sells at 50c. to $1 , according to style and quality of board. 

WONDERLAND PUDDING TABLETS. One tablet mak 
■e delicious, refreshing and nourishing than other desserts. 

Package of 10 tablets by mail, 10 cents. No samples. 

THE H. J. BLODGETT CO., Inc., 63 Thayer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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OUR VACATION OFFER 

TO TEACH FREE BY MAIL 



List of Subjects Taught 

Short Story Writing 
Journalism 
Drawing 
Sketching 
Illustrating 
Private Secretary 
Lady’s Companion 
Letter Writing 
Good Manners 
Bodily Culture 
Trained Nursing 




A NYONE who reads this ad- 
vertisement and will write 
to us for circulars upon the 
subject of study he marks with 
an (x) in the coupon, will re¬ 
ceive by return mail a Tuition 
Contract, signed by the Presi¬ 
dent of this 
Company, which will entitle the 
holder of the Certificate to a 
term of lessons in the subject 
he has chosen from the studies 
taught in the correspondence 
„ school attached to this Com¬ 
pany. 

The regular Tuition Fee charged for each separate subject taught in this 
school averages from Five to Twenty Dollars a term. 

In the circular you get you will be asked to send us $1.00. This amount, 
however, pays for a yearly subscription to either one of our monthly publics 
tions, “ Modes and Fabrics” or “Gardiner’s Magazine.” 

The lessons upon the subject of study called for by the contract certificate 
you hold may be ordered to commence any time during the year 1903. You 
understand, of course, that the Instruction Papers are mailed separately from 
the magazine, and are sent to you week after week until the course of study 
is completed. 

We make this special subscription offer now as a means of keeping the 
circulation of our two magazines up to a high mark all the season through. 

No Work, No Canvassing and No Further Charge 

We do not ask anyone answering this parti¬ 
cular advertisement to do any canvassing or 
any work for us of any kind, neither are you 
called upon to send us any more money in order 
to procure the course of study you have selected, 
ioc. in stamps will bring you a sample copy of 
either magazine. 

Gardiner Publishing Co. 

320 Broadway New York 
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Every bottle of genuine 

Pabst 

Blue Ritb on- 

bears the trade-mark 
*Pabst Milwaukee ’ in 
a red circ.e. In the 
making of. i^ahst Beer 
Tke harley is right 
Tbe hops are n ght 
The water is ri ght 
Tke plant is right 
that s why Pabst heer is 
always pure. 
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NERVE-FORCE 

jggfe, DORMANT CIRCULATION; 

that rescue is assured only by reestablishment of the 
lih,od to normal by dirrHJy chancing the controlling batt 
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OPIUM and LAUDANUM habits cured hy 
OPACURA.a painless home treatment, endorsed 
and used bv leading physicians. A TRIAL TREAT- 
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sent FREE, with hook of testimonials sealed. 
Correspondence Confldential. 

OPA SPECIALTY CO., Dept. A, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 
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A Trial Treatment Free HUWt LUHt 
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A Radical Departure 

The 20™ Century begins 
by offering new foods 
better suited to the times 
and the needs of the people 

OATS -were too heating 
and WHEAT was used in 
many forms, latterly in 
flaked and malted form, 
and now CORN comes 
to us-less heating, less 
starchy, more nourishing, 
more vitalising than 
either in the shape of 

KORN-KRISP 

Double the food value of meat 
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'ider Agents Wanted 
’03 Models high grade $9 to$|5 

1901 & 02 Models, best makes $7 to (12 

[500 2ND-HAND WHEELS 

ill makes and models good as new $S to S8. 

I Factory Clearing Sale. - v *-■ 


LADIES I 


$ 5 . 00 ! 


THE 

FOUR-TRACK 

NEWS 

An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 

MORE THAN loo PAGES MONTHLY 



LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA 

AND PARALYSIS CONQUERED AT LAST BY 

DR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 

Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures 

F»EE. OR CHASE. 224 N. 10th St., PHIlADElPHUt, PA 



$ 10.95 

¥ , n ; antee stronger, easier riding, bettor 
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Go West* to the Ocean 



California’s summer climate is finest in the world. 

CooI Trip on the Santa Fe. 

Surf-bathing—ocean breezes — snow-capped Sierras. 

You can buy a combination round-trip ticket to San Diego this summer including 
railroad and Pullman fare, meals en route, one day at Grand Canyon, and two 
weeks’ board and lodging at Coronado Tent City—at a very low price. 

Tent City is a popular Southern California summer seaside resort. 

For full particulars, address 

Gen. Pass. Office , Atchison , Topeka & Santa Fe Railway , Chicago . 

Santa Fe All the Way 


“ AMERICA’S 


SUMMER 


RESORTS” 


“Big Four” 

The 

World’s Fair Route 

From the Leading Cities ot 

Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois 


To 


This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering where 
they will go to spend their vacation 
this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi¬ 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 



St. Louis 


Write lor Folder* 
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The Water Used 
in Schlitz Beer 
comes from 
six wells 
bored to rock 


We are on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, yet we go into the 
earth to get water that is abso¬ 
lutely pure. 

And we go to Bohemia for 
hops,whenotherhopscostbuthal£ 

We spend fortunes on clean¬ 
liness. 

We not only filter the beer, 
but we filter all the air that 
touches it 

And we age the beer for 
months in refrigerating rooms, so 
it cannot cause biliousness. 

Then we sterilize each bottle, 
to kill every possible germ. 


Schlitz sales 
increased 
132,910 barrels 
last year 


That’s a greater increase than 
of any other brewery in the 
world, and above are the reasons 
for it. 


Ash for tkt brrwtry hettlint 






\TfieHairTftatfantCome-Ouf (, 

The Hair That Feeds on Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Food 


Are You. in Trouble? 

lUeyhii.'uiij tksWrag^lalhuY&^orKiw * 7 "•RmnnHmdid'to CALL^oiTui 

CAL AND SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Conducted bv A BOARD of Hair and Scalp SpadalUti. 

I « M ) i Eaamlna- 

naUo/of°Halr m a"nd*Di'a| ! ao.| l r > ABsdLUTELY'FREE. 

526 West Broadway, New York 


$l,$2&$5 

Trial Bottle 
10 Cents 
By Mail Only 


DRUGS WON’T DO! 


You Want Blood-Making Food 


' [J1 1 1.1 i a-. 1 


1 Elem< 


s Cour 


ng through the 


-Thin 1-. - 

,..New Material and New Pood before 

—.in Replenish the Waste constantly taking place 
u the Tissues of the body. 

We have gathered from Nature’s storehouse those 
1 tressary elements—purified and refined them in our 
laboratories. 

The Glycerlnated-Hypophosphltes of Lime and Soda 
one for bone and nerve strength; GualacolAnttscptlc 

tad Germicide, combining fa™ n-* -» »- 

Norwegian Cod Liver Oil-_..... 

«lrlng, blood-forndng, tissue-building rood- 
izomuision —a Food and Medicine that 

iaby and All f .. 

p -n Strong. 


__J&eXtVl- 

food and Medicine that makes King 
e Children healthy, Men Manly and 


Have You Tried it? 
The Food That Does Good 
















OUR NATIONAL 



Postum 


Physicians know 
thatd’rugswillnot cor¬ 
rect the evils caused 
by coffee. Coffee 
causes “Our Nation¬ 
al Disease — Dys¬ 
pepsia.” 

The only remedy is to stop short on the 
coffee and use Postum Cereal Coffee in its 
place. A physician of Heber, Ark.,says: “ I 
have been a coffee drinker for 50 years and 
have often thought that I could not live with¬ 
out it. After many years of suffering from our 
national malady,dyspepsia, 1 finally attributed' 
it to the drinking of coffee, and after some 
thought determined to use Postum Food 
Coffee. I soon found myself so much better 
I used it at all meals and I am pleased to say 
it has entirely cured me of indigestion. 

“ I gained 19 pounds in 4 months, and my gen¬ 
eral health is greatly improved.” N ame given 
by Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich. •_ 



EAU Z)E 

HAIR TON 


The ‘Best Hair Restorer. 

cA c Positive 'Dandruff Cure. 


ED. PINAUD’S Latest Perfume 
VIOLETTE REINE 



At alt druggists or direct for as cents. Accept m, 
substitution, be careful to get the genuine. There i»l 
nothing as good as the best. 


DENTACURA COHPANY, 

Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 



FOSTER 

Rubber Heel an 

Sole, made in Me; 

and Women’s sizes, a 
elastic and make walki 
a pleasure. No holes 
pick up dirt. 

Don’t Slip. 

Wear Longer. 


Our Friction Plug Crutch Tip preven 
slipping, and outwears three of any otb 
kind. If your Shoeman or Dealer hasa 
what you want 

ORDER BY MAIL /f 























